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A LAY OF MONTROSE. 


u Write/’ said the departed warrior— 

O'er me bent his shadowy form, 

On the casement dashed the raindrops, 
Loudly howled the wintry storm. 

“ I will write, oh noble hero! 

Gladly thy behest obey.” 
u Write, and clear my name from blemish, 
Make it shadeless as the day. 

“ Through the battle's wildest tempest 
Spotless gleamed the crest of Grahame, 
Never falsehood’s black’ning shadow 
Stained my noble race with shame. 

I ever held my house’s honour 
Pure as the untrodden snow, 

Taintless, as my fathers kept it 
In the days so long ago. 

Loyal was I to my Sovereign, 

Never dare they say of me 
That I failed when others left him, 

Left him in extremity. 

But I signed the Covenant 
In its early days of truth ; 

Blind I was, and trusted others, 

Mine the sin of reckless youth. 

Had I seen where it would lead to, 

Had I known their guileful art— 

Base Argyle, that coward traitor, 

With his faithless, treach’rous heart— 
Sooner had I cast my right hand, 

Severed, in the deep blue sea 
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Than their false, rebellious army 
Had been led and helped by me. 
(Magdalen—hadst thou been with me, 
Then thy purer, clearer sight 
Would have stayed th* unwitting treason 
And have shown the path of right; 
Other had I been, my darling, 

Hadst thou dwelt on earth with me, 
But the angels could not spare thee, 

So they set thy spirit free.) 

Oh, my King!—loved royal martyr! 

Pardon me, the pang of pain, 

When I fought against thine army, _ 

And thy faithful friends were slain, 
For I did it for my country, 

That was thine in days of yore ; 

Then the English name was hated, 

They were foreigners before. 

So I thought in heedless folly, 

Is our King so far away, 

Can he know his Scottish subjects 
Dare not as their fathers pray ? 

Not ’gainst thee, my martyred Monarch, 
Drew Montrose the angry sword ; 
’Gainst thy foes—the foes of Scotland, 
Those I deemed a rebel horde. 

When I saw their serpent falseness— 
Hamilton and mean Argyll— 

Then I left them in their treason, 

Left them with a scornful smile. 
Coward traitors I—there I left them 
With the vilest of their kind ; 

Not amongst their dastard legions 
Should they gallant Grahames find. 
We were loyal to our Monarch, 

All our battles show our truth. 

(Sure I have atoned the error 

Of my heedless, wayward youth !) 
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So we fought the Southern hirelings, 
Fought and won—though one to ten, 
And the Gordons stood beside me, 

And my own brave Highland men. 

From our path we swept the cravens, 

As the storm clouds by the v/ind. 

Where are they—the vaunted Campbells ? 

Where the dauntless English kind ? 
Where the winter’s snow in summer, 

Rests on lofty Alpine brow— 

Where the autumn leaves in winter 
Buried lie beneath the snow— 

Where they hid—we could not find them, 
They had vanished from our ken ; 
Trembling like an aspen’s foliage, 

They could never face our men. 

But when I, with few beside me, 

Came to Philiphaugh’s dark plain, 

Then with thousands rushed they forward, 
There they sprang to life again. 

And near me there was a traitor 
(He had once been good and true) 

False Traquair, betrayed my. counsel, 

Then he joined their perjured crew. 

With my gallant Grahames around me, 

On the open battle field, 

I had faced their numbers, countless, 

And had made the cravens yield. 

But with truth and upright dealing 
Naught could I—’gainst treach’rous wile, 
My good sword and stainless honour 
Proved no match for crooked guile. 

There they slew my trusty comrades, 

One by one round me they fell— 

I had gladly lain beside them, 

Oh ! how gladly none can tell. 

But they forced me from the combat, 

Urged me to take rapid flight 
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For the sake of my loved country, 
For my Sovereign's royal right. 

So I fled—my heart was breaking, 
Oh, my King!—thy cause was lost, 
All my victories, all my glories, 

Won at such a mighty cost. 

Then a darksome time came o'er me, 

I was on a foreign shore. 

Ta'en King Charles;—and I an exile ; 

Ah ! my heart was sad and sore ! 
(Sad as when my angel left me 
In the days so long ago, 

Then my youthful heart was stricken 
With its never-ending woe. 
Never-ending—ah, no never ! 

Never could I love again, 

Since my Magdalen was taken, 

And, alas ! I wept in vain.) 

Oh ! the bitter, rending anguish 
In my breast, when tidings came 
That my King, the good, the noble, 
He of pure and spotless fame, 

Had been murdered by the ruffians, 
By the English—hated name ! 
And the Scots—oh, deed of horror ! 
They had sold him to their shame. 

Then once more I drew my weapon 
From its scabbard by my side, 
And I swore to win the country 
For the son of him who died. 

By the Rock of Lamentation, 

There we fought, but ah ! we fell. 
Oh! that day was sore against us, 
There was rung our funeral knell/' 
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Here he paused, and on the casement 
Plashed the never-ceasing rain, 

And I looked out in the darkness, 
Then I heard a sob of pain. 

From my sight his form had vanished, 
So I knew his tale was done— 

Of his sorrow and his exile— 

Of his battles—lost and won. 

Rest thee, oh, thou mighty hero ! 

With thy fathers' ashes rest, 

Pure as thou in stainless honour, 
Grahames, so worthy of their crest. 
Ah ! and when shall we another 
See like thee—so good and brave ? 
Let us cast our tear-stained laurels 
Over thy lamented grave. 
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THE RHYMER'S PROPHECY. 
A Lay of Alexander III. 


Bright and gay were the rejoicings, 
Trumpets sounded in the air, 

For our King was wed that morning, 
And our Queen was sweet and fair. 
All our hearts gave loyal welcome 
To the young, the new-made bride, 
Bells pealed forth in joyous greeting, 
And our spirits swelled with pride 
As we gazed upon our monarch, 

Gazed on him we loved so well. 

He had reigned o'er us so wisely, 

All his goodness—who can tell ? 
From a foreign yoke he saved us, 

Kept us free from English foe, 
Guarded Scotia well and truly, 

Loved his subjects—high and low 
There the lovely Ioleta 
Sat by Alexander's side, 

She so stately, fair, and gracious. 
Worthy king and worthy bride. 
Sound the bells, ye ringers, louder; 

Ring them forth in sonorous peal! . 
Blow the trumpets ! sing, oh minstrels ! 

Tell them all the love we fed. 

Tell them in your warmest accents 
That we wish them joy to-day ; 

Long may they in peace and plenty 
Reign o’er us—God grant they may. 
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May His Angels keep them safely, 

That on them no shadows fall, 
Sickness dire and desolation, 

Cast o’er them no darksome pall. 

On their path may sunbeams sparkle, 
All their life be gay and bright. 

Purest love and wisdom’s radiance 
Shed on them their matchless light! 

Scarlet gleamed and jewels glittered, 
Gold shone in profusion rare, 
Scotland’s bravest, best and noblest, 
Knight and lady gathered there. 
Slowly came the gay procession 
From the royal chapel door, 

Satin trains and richest velvets 
Swept along the marble floor. 

Only one was sadly gazing 
As the kingly pair passed by, 

His the only clouded visage, 

Tear-drops in his downcast eye. 

" Why so sad—oh say, True Thomas! 

Tell me quick—doth ill betide ? 

Sure no harm could e’er come near her— 
Alexander's lovely bride.” 

Gravely, then, the Sage made answer— 

" Ask ye of my troubled mood ? 

Ah, Lord Earl! I see a vision 
Bodes our country little good. 

In next March, a direful tempest 
Such our land has never seen, 

On the nineteenth, shall sweep Scotland, 
And I mourn for her—our Queen,” 


Torches glimmered through the Palace, 
Bright eyes glistened in the hall, 
Merrily the feast went forward, 

Mirth and gladness reigned o’er all. 
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Hark ! a tumult ’mongst the attendants, 
Mummers gay came trooping in, 
Louder laughter then resounded, 

Madder, merrier, grew the din. 

But amidst the revelry 

Stalked a figure gaunt and grim. 
Horror fell on each beholder— 

There, with staring, fleshless limb, 
Stood pale Death—the fell destroyer— 
And the courtiers shuddering shrank 
From the skeleton's embraces. 

Ah! it was a ghastly prank ! 
Alexander scorned the omen— 

‘ Why should ye, my nobles, fear ? 

’Tis a jest—a true one, surely ; 

Death with us is ever near. 

Meet his presence on our bridal, 

Man's sole ending to recal. 

Learn from this aye to be ready 
When his summons each doth call. 
Still, our guest is somewhat gloomy. 

His grim form obscures the light, 
Pages lead him from our presence, 

He hath damped your joy to-night." 


On the eve of that dread tempest 
Which the Rhymer had foreseen, 
Sat the King in Edinburgh feasting, 

In Kinghorn abode the Queen. 
“Now ’tis time to tryste my Lady P 
Alexander gaily said, 

“ Bring my horse into the courtyard," 
And the way he thither led. 

“ Oh, my Lord ! the night is gloomy, 
Dark the way and murk the sky, 
Tarry till the morning waken, 

If you miss the road, you die! 

Or take me the way to lighten, 
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Well the path is known to me, 

It is steep, and hard, and dangerous, 
And beneath it roars the seaP 
Craven ! I shall go in safety, 

Sure my charger’s foot and true; 
Strange, were I to shrink from danger, 
Strange to ask the road of you! 

When it leadeth to my Lady, 

I can never fail the way, 

She’s a star that onward beckons, 

Shines as bright, as clear as day. 

Wait I cannot until morning, 

Certes ! I were a recreant knight, 
Worthless of her love—my Lady 
Should I stay till morning light. 

In Kinghorn stands Ioleta, 

Stands and waits for me, sweet Queen, 
She, the fairest, dearest Princess, 

Scotia’s land has ever seen. 

And ye counsel me to linger, 

Fools and crazed are ye, my lords ! 
Hence from these poor .poltroon faces, 

I must flee these timid words." 

Then he sprang upon his charger, 
Waved them back a gay adieu. 

All alone he rode—our Monarch, 

He, the gallant and the true. 


In Kinghorn watched Ioleta, 

“ Wherefore tarries yet my lord ? 
For the morning grey has broken, 
Sure, he has forgot his word !" 


Fair arose the sun in rose-clouds, 
Floating in a lake of gold, 

Shone upon the Fifeshire sea-coast. 
On our Monarch—still and cold. 
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Bright the azure wavelets sparkled, 
Blue the sky was and serene, 

Not a zephyr's breath was stirring, 
Not a raincloud to be seen. 


Round the Rhymer in the gateway 
Stood the courtiers laughing gay. 
Where's thy tempest, seer Thomas, 
That should shake the realm to-day ?” 
As they spoke in idle jesting, 

Came in haste the tidings dread, 

That below the Kinghorn sea cliffs, 

Lay our Alexander, dead. 

“ Lo, the storm that I foretold you/' 
Thomas said, in voice forlorn. 

“ Never howled a wintry tempest 
Louder than the blast this morn.” 
Sorrow, woe, and desolation, 

Sweep around us near and far, 

Gone is Scotland's highest honour, 

Set in night her guiding star. 

Oh ! our dear adored Monarch, 

Never shall we see thee more, 

On the sea coast thou art lying, 

While the waves beat on the shore ; 
Murmuring in a measured cadence, 

A sad requiem soft and low ; 

Mourning over blighted Scotland, 

And her people's speechless woe. 
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ALEXANDER PETOFI. 


In a garret sat the poet, 

All alone in mood forlorn, 

Noneon earth was there to love him, 
None his hapless fate to mourn. 

All his life had been a shadow, 

Spent as in an idle dream, 

Ever striving for a phantom, 

Seeking for a vague sunbeam. 

Oft he wrote in glowing accents 
Verses in his native tongue, 

Words that thrilled the hearts of heroes, 
Songs that prince and peasant sung. 

Listless gazed he from the window, 
Gazed down in a dull despair— 

From his lather's home, an exile 
Worn with poverty and care. 

As he looked—a sparkling sunbeam 
Shot across the shady street, 

And his eye unconscious followed, 
Startled other eyes to meet 

There, before him, at a casement 
Stood a maiden, youngand fair, 

And the sunbeam played about her— 
Danced upon her golden hair. 

Words would fail to tell her beauty 
As she stood there in the light, 

And no longer sad—the poet 

Felt his life glow fresh and bright 
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Gone was all the gloomy shadow, 
Vanished the lone outcast’s care, 

Chased away by that eye’s sparkle, 

By that sheen of golden hair. 

Then the bare and empty garret 
Grew into a palace vast; 

Such the might of poet fancies 
Such the magic glow they cast. 

And that vision never left him, 

Stronger, clearer shone each day. 

Oh ! the songs of love he carolled, 

Echoes of his heart so gay. 

Morning found him at the window 
At the earliest shine of dawn, 

Gazing at the deepening rose clouds, 

At the diamonds on the lawn. 

Waiting patient for her coming, 

She who gave them all their sheen, 

Dull were dew drops—morning shone not 
Till she came—their peerless queen. 

Ah alas ! for poet visions, 

Ah alas ! for mortal dreams, 

Joy on earth has not her dwelling, 

Comes alone in fitful gleams ! 

Short lived are the fairest blossoms. 
Spring time soon is gone and fled. 

And Petofi rose one morning 

Filled with new and nameless dread. 

Ah! his heart had spoken truly, 

For he found Etelka dead. 

Oh ! I dare not paint the horror 
Of his blank lone stricken heart. 
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Gone his life’s sole dream of gladness, 
Gone of his own self a part, 

Straight he rushed into her chamber, 
Sought her corse in mad despair, 

From her side they could not tear him 
As he wept in anguish there. 

Pale his lips—to hers yet paler 
Pressed a kiss, their first, their last; 

To his breast, in hopeless passion, 

His dead bride he wildly claspt 

Oh ! the aching pain that followed 
In the long ensuing years ; 

Worn and weary, broken-hearted, 

Dead alike to hopes and fears. 

As the rain clouds dark and lowering 
Gather o’er a stormy sky, 

So a mist of grief closed o’er him, 

And he only wished to die. 

Then he sang—the sweetest poems. 
Take their rise in pain and woe ; 

Bird-like in their strange weird cadence 
Came his songs in rippling flow. 

From the ashes of his passion 
Leapt another burning flame ; 

Not Etelka, but his country, 

Swayed o’er him her sovereign claim. 

So the poet, wild and desperate, 
Changed at length his guiding star; 

And soft Venus’ place is yielded 
To the fiercer God of Wan 

With his own song’s thrilling music 
Ringing, pealing near and far, 

Fell Etelka’s poet lover 
Qn the heights of Segevar, 
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LAY OF THE DYING EXILE, 

Alexander Swinton of that Ilk to 
His Brother John. 


Seat yourself beside me, brother, 

On my brow your cool hand lay, 

It will still the raging fever 

That has throbbed the long sad day, 

As I lay beside the window, 

Watching the wild ocean’s play, 
Hearkening to the gusty tempest 
As it howled and drove the rain, 
Sometimes pausing, then more loudly 
Dashing ’gainst the lattice pane— 
Look ! from up the heaving billows 
Rise white clouds of foamy spray ; 
Every surging wave is crested, 

Rolling in the open bay— 

See! the screaming seabirds hover, 
Dripping, diving for their prey— 
Wearied—then I watched the firelight 
Flickering, fitful through the room, 
And old visions rose before me, 
Brightly through the twilight gloom ; 
Dreams I have not dared to ponder 
Since I felt an exile’s doom. 

Let me tell you now, O brother, 

Tales I thought long since forgot, 
Tales I learned in early boyhood, 
When our name was free from blot. 
Let me now recall the glories 
Of our house in days of yore ; 
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When our race was held in honour. 

When our fathers stood before, 

In the battle’s stormiest centre, 

Fighting ’gainst their country’s foe. 

Came back with the victor’s laurel, 

Or were laid with thousands low. 

I will speak of Edulf Swinton, 

Liulf’s, Arnulf’s ancient fame. 

Stainless knights and gallant warriors. 
Then brave Alan Swinton came. 

He the flower of chivalry, 

In a halo shines his name. 

Farther on, the Swinton glory 
Reached its dazzling noontide height 
In Sir John—the Scottish champion: 

He who drove back England’s might. 

He espoused the lady Margaret, 
Daughter to our Scottish King, 

Yet his name survives in ballads 
That the humblest peasants sing; 

And their son won high renown, 

He, too, gained a royal bride. 

Still the flood of worth rolled onward, 
Never ceased or ebbed the tide, 

Till it closed o’er Uncle Robert, 

He our blazing even star 

Ere dark midnight fell around us 

In the fatal Civil war. 

On the Worcester&field he seized thebanner 
Raised by Cromweirs rebel band, 

Dashed to earth the stalwart bearer, 

Held it in his conquering hand, 

Waved the flag in triumph o’er him, 

Reined his charger on the height, 

Stood, of all the Royal army, 

First and foremost in the fight, 

Stood a moment there, victorious. 

Then a traitor marked him well, 
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Sent in haste a fatal bullet, 

Aimed by all too sure a hand. 

And it slew the bravest warrior, 

Best and noblest in the land, 

Brother John ! our house's glory 
Sank as Robert Swinton fell! 

For our father was a traitor. 

Oh, my face burnshot with shame! 

He, to whom we owe all reverence, 

First disgraced our honoured name. 
Thou a traitor—dear, dead father ? 

Ah! my life could not atone, 

By its dreary, hopeless exile, 

For thy sin against the throne. 

Gladly I have given it, father, 

Nor have made one rebel moan. 

Never mine the victor's chaplet, 

Never shone my honoured name 
In my country's written annals 
With a statesman’s wide-spread fame, 
Thus I gave thee, oh, my father! 

All my dreams of high renown. 

Dearer far ! for thee I yielded, 
Murmuring not—my life's best crown—■ 
Love, whose soft, sweet, balmy radiance 
Sheds on others light divine, 

Never shone on me with favour, 

Wife and home could ne'er be mine. 
John! you once knew Lady Lilian— 
She, my soul's one, peerless queen. 

Oh! my heart grows wildly restless 
As I think what might have been 
Had I then been Chief of Swinton. 

With a name still bright and pure, 

I'd have ventured near her footstool 
With a steady step and sure. 

I'd have laid my life and honour 
Low before my lady’s feet; 
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Then she might have hearkened to me, 
Whispered back an answer sweet— 
Dreams of joy! ye idly haunt me! 
Vanish from my longing sight. 

Scarce I dare to think of Lilian 
Bright beam on my soul’s lone night— 
Angel she was ever to me 
Shining as a distant star, 

So I loved her, still and silent 
Loved her only from afar. 

Draw this ring from off my finger 
When you see me lying dead ; 

Long you need not tarry, brother, 

Soon my spirit will have fled. 

Take it to my Lady Lilian, 

Tell her that my heart was given 
Long ago into her keeping, 

And I wait for her in heaven. 

You are young and strong, dear brother! 
You will see the morning dawn 
Brightly over Scotland's mountains 
That in mist and shadow mourn. 

Oh ! be ever true and loyal, 

Sweep the dark clouds from our fame, 

Be a worthy Chief of Swinton. 

Wear a pure untarnished name. 

And when home they loud recall you, 
Bear my corse with you away ; 

Leave me not behind in Holland, 

Lay me not in foreign clay; 

Lay me down beside Sir Alan, 
Underneath kind Scottish sod, 

In the church where our great fathers 
In all times have worshipped God, 
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NOTES. 


' Alexander and John were the sons of John Swmton, of 
Swinton, in Berwickshire, by his first wife Margaret, 
daughter of William Lord Blantyre. He was a man of 
great ability, employed to put Berwickshire in a state of 
defence for the King during the Civil War. He was 
taken prisoner to England by Cromwell after the battle 
of Dunbar, and during his absence from Scotland was 
unjustly attainted as a penalty for his involuntary presence 
with the rebel army at the battle of Worcester. He 
then joined Cromwell* who esteemed him so highly that 
he employed him as one of his Commissioners for the 
Administration of Justice in Scotland. On the restoration 
of Charles II., he narrowly escaped with his life, and 
died an exile in Holland in 1679, when his second son 
John returned, after the Revolution, 1690, and had the 
family property restored to him by William III. ; his 
eldest son Alexander, being a supposed Royalist, naturally 
regards his father joining Cromwell as an act of treason. 

Edulf de Swynton of that Ilk lived in the days of 
Macbeth, 1060. 

Sir Alan de Swynton has a tomb and effigy in Swinton 
Church. 

Sir Jolm de Swynton, a brave warrior, mainly achieved 
the victory of Otterburne after Douglas’ death. Famed 
for his heroic conduct and death at Homildean. Married 
Margaret, daughter of Robert II. His son, Sir John, 
married his cousin Marjory, daughter of the Regent Duke 
of Albany, accompanied his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Buchan, and the Scottish troops to France, to assist the 
Dauphin in his war against the English. Sir John over¬ 
threw the Duke of Clarence, brother of Henry V., at 
the Battle of Beaug 4 ; and died bravely on the fatal field 
of VeraeuiL —Vide Froissart and Douglas' Baronage. 

Robert, third son of Sir Alexander Swinton, was killed 
at the battle of Worcester, attempting to carry off 
Cromwell's standard, which he had seized. 
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A RAINY DAY'S LESSON. 


The day is dark and gloomy, 

The rain pours down apace, 

Not faster fall the raindrops 

Than the tears stream o'er my face. 

Grey as the lowering storm clouds 
The Past and the Present are seen ; 

The Future can scarce be darker 
Than my life till now has been. 

The sun shines fair on others. 

Its sheen I can only see. 

Lighting up other faces. 

It has never shone for me. 

Ah ! never for me the sunshine 
Shed its gladsome fairy glow; 

For me the blinding tempests 
And the raindrops ceaseless flow— 

The clouds that never lighten 
But deeper and darker lower. 

Though I struggle and strive my utmost 
'Gainst fate, I have no power. 

I was not always hopeless, 

And once a stray sunbeam 

Shot across my desert pathway— 

’Twas a wild, delusive dream. 

I cherished it so fondly, 

With tender, reverent care ; 

But ere I knew its value 
It left me—weeping there. 
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I know I should not murmur, 

I should not dare complain ; 

If the fates of some are brighter, 

There are others with far more pain. 

Oh! foolish heart be patient, 

And dwell on some better theme; 

I take up a book beside me, 

And look over it in a dream. 

Its pages tell of St. Catherine, 

And listless I turn it o’er— 

My fancies are wandering back again 
To the desolate thoughts of yore. 

I begin to read in earnest 
Of her life and early years, 

Of her deep love of holiness, 

Her fasting, and her tears ; 

Her life of self-denial, 

How for others joy she gave 

All hopes of earthly comfort, 

Toiled ceaseless, souls to save. 

Proud princes hearkened to her, 

And humbly her words obey ; 

She grew by her beautiful saintly life, 

The glory of her day. 

Thus, the tanner’s lowly daughter, 

Though dark they call her time, 

O’er the gulf of ages sheds a glow 
Of the light of love sublime. 

You have taught me—oh fair, pure Cathe- 
My selfish woes to bear ; [rine, 

I will lose them in toils for others, 

Who are burdened with heavier care. 

Thus I muse—and all unnoticed 
The hours have passed away; 

The rain has ceased to patter, 

And the eve is bright and gay. 
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The book slips from my fingers, 

I gaze at the lovely sky 
Where the sun is slowly sinking, 

And the red clouds floating by ; 

The dark storm wrack is vanished, 

The sky, deep radiant blue, 

Wears a garb of gold and crimson, 
And from its rents gleams through. 

Then the blessed words of a Kempis 
Come dreamily o’er my mind, 

That the Holy Cross of suffering 
We ever with us find. 

And if we follow humbly, 

Its light will lead us on, 

O’er the path of life so narrow, 

Where the saints before have gone. 

Its love and joy celestial 
Will set our hearts aflame ; 

In the Cross alone is happiness. 

There is sweetness in its name. 

But should we stray or wander 
From the pathway of the Cross, 
And seek the world’s bright meadows, 
Allured by their glow and gloss; 
Where its noxious plants are blooming 
With a gaudy, brilliant glare— 
Though to our ’wildered vision 
They seem so heavenly fair, 

Then the Cross will follow after, 

To bring us back again. 

And the backward road is weary, 

And fraught with bitter pain ; 

The blossoms in the meadows 
We deemed so pure and sweet, 

Are full of deadly venom, 

And blister our heedless feet. 
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The light of day has faded, 

The twilight has come on, 

The evening star is shining 
In the azure sky alone. 

That star, with its voiceless language 
Is speaking to me apart, 

It calms my restless longing, 

It stills my beating heart. 

Oh ! pure pale star—thou emblem 
Of life beyond the grave, 

Teach me to bear my burden 
With a steady breast and brave. 

Shine on my soul for ever, 

Let me never stray or faint, 

As I follow the toilsome pathway 
In the footsteps of the saint. 

The Holy Cross before me, 

Leading me ever on, 

I will never stay or falter, 

But journey as she has gone. 

And never forget the lesson 
This rainy day has taught, 

The dreariest lot is ever 

With a glow of sunshine fraught. 
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HOPELESS. 


It has faded from my vision, 

My life’s one beautiful dream ; 

Gone, gone, for ever vanished, 

Like the lightening’s transient gleam. 

I saw it one bright moment, 

With a radiant glow it shone, 

But all too soon it left me, 

Left me weeping here alone. 

The world seems now so empty, 

So dull and full of care; 

And my weary heart is breaking 
With the load of its despair. 

Before, behind, around me. 

At a void no hope can span, 

I gaze with a wistful longing, 

But my future has no plan. 

I might have known it was too bright, 
Too heavenly sweet to last, 

For joys on earth no dwelling have, 
Scarce come, ere they are past. 

But oh ! it seemed so lovely, 

A gladness all my own, 

I fondly deemed it mine for aye— 

In a moment it was flown. 

Fair flower of earth—the serpent 
Left his trail on thy blossom white, 

It withered—my dreamland rosebud, 
And mocked my longing sight. 
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It drew me away from heaven, 

Made me love the world too well, 

I centred my hopes on this mortal life, 
More than I dare to tell. 

Oh! my beautiful love—in the years to come 
I shall find thee nevermore— 

I hear thy voice in the passing gale, 

In the beat of the surf on the shore. 

We walked along the sandy bay, 

Together—long ago— 

The wavelets splashed monotonously 
With the ocean’s ebb and flow. 

The sky was blue and cloudless 

The sod wore spring’s garb of green. 

All chimed with our youth’s bright morning, 
Our joys alone were seen. 

Our life full of hope lay before us, 

Our sorrows not dreamt or known. 

We thought to pass our happy days 
Together—till life had flown. 

And now—our hearts divided 
Asunder for ever and aye ; 

A yawning gulf between us, 

Like the ocean rolling by. 

In the time to come—ah never! 

Can that chasm be passed o’er. 

I shall never meet my lost love, 

In this world—never more. 

I strain my eyne with a wistful gaze 
Across the salt sea foam. 

“ My lost, lost love—come back to me— 
To thy erst so cherished home. 

Home, home, to my heart beloved ! 

To dwell for evermore.” 

The sea mews scream the answer, 

As they hover near the shore ; 
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“ He is never, never, coming, 

Thou call’st for him in vain,” 

My heart, my heart, is breaking, 

’Neath its heavy load of pain. 

I see the green waves dashing 

O’er the rocks, with foam crests white. 

The western glow is fading 
Into the still, dark night 

’Midst the roar of the rising breakers, 

And the seabird’s hoarse shrill scream, 

I rend from the depths of my bleeding heart, 
The last relics of my dream. 

I cast them into the waters, 

They will keep them hid for aye, 

Now loveless and despairing, 

I stand ’neath the stormy sky ; 

I strive to face the future, 

With courage calm and still; 

To meet its dreary loneliness, 

With a brave and stedfast will. 

My heart lies dead within me 
(Time all but death can cure), 

It died when its life’s love left it, 

With its all enticing lure. 

It could not live without it ; 

It can never feel again. 

It gained the highest happiness, 

The lowest depth of pain ; 

It has nothing now to wish for, 

And nothing more to dread. 

Oh! my own lost love—my darling! 
Would I, as my heart, lay dead ! 
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1870 . 


I saw a group in sable dress’d, 

Beside a new made grave, 

With the wind and rain wildly beating, 
As dust to dust they gave. 

But as the loved dust they lowered, 
Into its kindred mould ; 

The sun burst forth in brilliancy. 

And the hills were bathed in gold, 

And a ray of hope then darted 
Into the sorrowing band; 

It was to them a token, 

He sent from the better land. 
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THE UNKNOWN LINK. 


I see it in the evening, 

When the western sky grows bright; 

With its glowing rose and golden clouds, 
Rayed by the sun’s last light, 

I view it again in the deep dark blue 
Of the starry summer night 

Sometimes I find it in a flower— 

A rose, with a drop of rain, 

Lifting her head when the storm has passed, 
With that drop, like a tear of pain ; 

Still fresh when the sun in joy shines forth, 
And she wakes to smile again. 

I have seen it on the mountains, 

When the purple light lay still, 

Illumining all the heather, 

Each craig and gushing rill; 

Its deep, weird, dreamy radiance, 

Spread wide o’er rock and bill, 

I heard it in the song, 

Of a wild bird, strange and clear, 

When note on note came trilling forth, 

And filled my heart so drear 
With its rich melodious warblings, 

And I lingered long to hear. 

I listened to the waves, 

As they dashed on the cliff-bound shore ; 
As billow on billow came foaming in, 

And ever onwards bore, 

In the surging surf, and the rising tide, 

I saw, and felt it once more, 
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I caught it in a strain 
That died away on the ear, 

Musical tones, so soft and sweet, 

Angels might pause to hear— , 

When I turned away, my heart was sad, 
On my cheek shone a silent tear, 

I have found it in a song, 

A lay of the olden time. 

Of heroes forgotten long, 

In the stormy northern clime ; 

Of their deeds so brave and strong, 

Of love and truth sublime. 

Sometimes when T am weary 
And tired, it comes in a dream; 

Making a light in my soul’s dark shade, 
All hopeless though it seem— 

It throws a rainbow on my tears, 

With its brightsome, gladdening beam. 

Oft in my happiest moments. 

When my pulse with joy beats high, 
When mirth is loudest and wildest, 

It comes like a whispered sigh ; 

It tells that a time is coming, 

When the merriest heart must die. 

It comes when I am weeping, 

In my loneliest, darkest hour, 

Then I look around despairing, 

While threatening tempests lower; 

It shows some light in the future, 

And soothes with its magic power. 

What is it ?—I ever am seeing, 

And hearing,—I cannot tell; 

I find it in these—I feel it, 

I know.^ah, so well! 

From the early morning sunrise, 

To the distant vesper bell. 
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It is ever around and about me. 

So far, yet seems so near, 

I can never hold ongrasp it, 

Though at times it iso clear, 

That I deem it close beside me, 

And strive to keep it here. 

Alas! the star that is shining, 

Far away, in the azure sky, _ 

Is as much to be reached in its distance 
As that, I dreamt so nigh. 

It will never be mine, to possess it 
Until the time I die. 

Perhaps as a rest and calming, 

These passing gleams are given. 

To soothe worn out and aching hearts, 

By wild storms tost and driven, 

A glimpse of the near eternity, 

A shine of the future heaven. 

Though tired and sad the souls may be, 

As long on earth as they roam, 

These whispers bring healing and peace to 
them; 

A flower, a song, the salt sea foam, 

The starry sky, and the flitting light, 

The morning dawn—all speak of Home. 
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THE MOONBEAMS. 


I love the night, when on the world, 

The rich light softly streams, 

And to greet me, through my casement pour 
The friendly, sweet, moonbeams. 

They are true friends, through varied years, 
Long years of joy and woe. 

When earthly friends were lost or dead, 
And I felt crushed and low. 

Then through my open windows stole, 
Those beams of silver light, 

My fevered brow they softly kissed 
And made the darkness bright 

They bring old memories with them too 
Of glad days—long ago 

When that bright heart was beating high, 
Too soon, alas ! laid low. 

And when the fatal tidings.came, 

They gently crossed the floor, 

They dried my tears and smiled on me, 
And I despaired no more. 

Therefore the sweet, sad moon I love, 

With its beams of silvery light 

My comforters, that ease to me 
The longest, weariest night. 
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GARDEN MEDITATIONS 


On a summer day I’m strolling 
In my garden, to and fro, 

Idly wandering back and forwards, 
Listening to the river's flow. 

Shaded by the leafy elmtrees, 

And the willow, drooping low, 

Peacefully it ripples onwards 
With a dreamy voice and slow. 

On its breast are mirrored clearly, 
Willow, elm, and rushes green, 

Irises in golden glory, 

Blue forget-me-nots between. 

Buoyed up by the crystal river, 

Seated on her watery throne 

Reigns the fair white water lily. 

Pure and queenly, there alone. 

Beautiful is my sweet garden, 

Viewed thus in the light of June, 

With its fragrant blossoms scenting 
All the still bright afternoon. 

And each floweret brings a memory 
Of some friend, no longer here ; 

Scattered far throughout the wide world ; 
Lost and gone—yet ever dear— 

In my thoughts, I will beloved, 

Pluck you each a flower to-day, 

I would give you, were you with me, 
These I send you far away. 
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First of all, to one in Heaven, 

One who loved me long ago ; 

Scarce he reached the years of manhood, 
Ere his bright he ad was laid low. 

I would choose you, dear, a violet, 

Were it blooming now in June ; 

Dedicated to your memory, 

When you faded in your noon ) 

But instead, this azure blossom, 

It will tell you I am true ; 

Fair forget-me-not, dear friend, 

Is the flower I choose for you, 

Pure, white rosebud, as I break you, 

Falls for my lost love a tear ; 

He too died in his youth’s brightness, 

And you shrine his memory here. 

Tall blue monkshood growing rankly, 

Not yet are thy dark bells seen, 

Wrapped up still within thy foliage. 
Fringed out leaves of glossy green. 

Are the joys of recollection, 

Worth its bitter, rending, pain ? 

Oh ! the form that plant recalls me, 

I may never see again. 

Nevermore, as once I knew it, 

When its heart’s each throb was mine. 

Better as it is—he cares not. 

And I never will repine. 

Fair white pink, whose fragrant blossom, 
Lulls me in a vain wild dream, 

Thus I pluck you for the dear one, 

I may some day, dearest, deem. 

Perhaps before the pinks are faded, 

I may see him once again— 

Oh! this is a mad delusion ! 

Drive it from my fevered brain. 


’Tis the vainest idlest vision, 

That I have ever known, 

I scarcely hope ’twill be fulfilled. 

Yet cannot wish it flown. 

Stra nge, wild romantic folly— 

Can it ever come to pass ? 

Ah ! no—I shall see it wither 
As the flowers i’ the new mown grass. 
Well, let it go—it may vanish 
As the bubble that bursts in air, 

It is so light a fancy, 

That I shall not really care. 

Bloom on sweet pink in thy beauty, 

God grant that the world’s dark stain 
May never spot thy purity, 

In heaven we'll meet again. 

There is many another floweret, 

I would gather for distant friends; 

I will follow this path by the myrtles, 

That hard by the river ends. 

I must shake off these thoughts that gather 
Like a dangerous mist in my brain, 

They cloud the straight way before me, 
And may end in tears like rain. 

Avaunt ye ! delusive phantoms! 

You are naught but a fleeting show, 

Like the gleam of summer’s sunset, 

Or a wreath of winter’s snow. 

Yet my thoughts go rushing onwards, 

And I cannot stay their flight— 

The sun has sunk—ere I mark it ; 

The day passes into night. 

One pale fair star is shining 
In the dark, deep, azure sky, 

Calming my fevered fancies, 

Raising my heart on high. 
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Soothing its troubled throbbing, 
Speaking of rest and peace. 

As I hear its silent language, 

My wild dreams fall and cease. 
Emblem of vast Eternity, 

Of ageless, perfect rest ; 

Thy light so pure and passionless, 
Has stilled my weary breast. 
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